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EDITORIALS 


ROBINSON —As promised, the National Food 

Brokers Association is preparing a 
PATMAN statement for the columns of this 
publication setting forth the position of that body on 
this all-important controversial issue. Indeed, that 
statement is already prepared but unfortunately did 
not reach us in time for this issue. It is well known 
the position of NFBA is at variance with the position 
of NCA, as expressed in a Resolution approved by the 
Spring Board in Washington last month. In the past 
two issues “The Canning Trade” has given readers 
that side of the story, urging that they reserve judg- 
ment pending a careful study of the other side... 
and make no mistake, the two positions are diametric- 
ally opposed. By all means keep a weather eye out for 
next week’s issue to complete your files on this ex- 
tremely important subject. 


WALSH-HEALEY 
EXEMPTION NOT SAME Labor Durkin signed 
AS LAST YEAR he canners’ exemp- 


tion to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and 
that news together with the official text of the order, 
was brought to the attention of the industry on page 13 
of the June 1 issue of “The Canning Trade”. It was 
received too late, however, to warn canners that the 
exem} tion is somewhat more limited than the exemp- 
tions ranted in previous years. Current advice indi- 
cates that some canners have overlooked this differ- 


—On Tuesday, May 
26, Secretary of 


ence. [briefly stated, the 1953 exemption is limited to 
the 28 weeks during which canners operate under Sec- 
tions 7 (b) (3) and 7 (c) of the Wage and Hour Law, 


And 
vy, it gives those canners within “the area of 


Which of course, was not true in prior years. 
secon: .'\ 


produ ion” something to think about, for they must, 
for t! ~ purpose of government contracts, keep records 
andn <e posting of Section 7 (b) (3) and 7 (c) weeks 
select ', even though this is unnecessary under the 
Wage nd Hour Law. Thirdly, under the exemption, 
the m :imum age of female labor, working on govern- 
ment ntracts, is reduced from 18 to 16, the same as 
provi: d by the Wage and Hour Law. 

Wh! it means in effect is that canners will not have 
“extra hours of exemption to work on government 
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contracts. It also means, of course, that canners with- 
in the area of production will have to study up on the 
law for on government contracts they will not be 
granted the same exemption as accorded them under 
the Wage and Hour Law, so that on government con- 
tracts they will have minimum wages, overtime and 
minimum age with which to contend. 


But rather than confuse the issue further, let’s 
study the official position of the Department of Labor 
as set forth in a letter dated May 29 from William R. 
McComb Administrator of the Wage and Hour Public 
Contracts Division to the Quartermaster General. The 
letter follows: 

May 29, 1953 

The Quartermaster General 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 


This is in reference to the petition received by 
Secretary of Labor Durkin from the Department 
of Defense requesting an exemption from the pro- 
visions of the Public Contracts Act for contracts 
awarded during the remainder of calendar year 1953 
for certain canned fruits and vegetables. 

Secretary Durkin has decided that the interests 
of the government will best be served by granting a 
limited exception from the provisions of the Public 
Contracts Act covering the procurement of those 
canned fruits and vegetables included in the exemp- 
tion request submitted by the Department of De- 
fense. The exception applies to contracts awarded 
by the Departmen of Defense, as well as by the 
Veterans Administration, during the period from 
May 26 to December 31, 1953, inclusive. The prod- 
ucts included within the exception are enumerated 
in the enclosed copy of Secretary Durkin’s order as 
it appeared in the Federal Register of May 28, 1953. 

I wish to point out that the exception applies only 
during those weeks in which canning operations are 
exempt under Sections 7(b) (3) and 7(c) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, commonly known as the 
wage and hour law. Section 7(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides for a complete exemption 
from the overtime provisions of that Act during a 
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period of 14 weeks, and Section 
7(b) (3) provides an additional 
14 weeks period during which 
overtime need be paid for only 
those hours worked in excess of 
12 a day or 56 a week. Employ- 
ers are permitted to choose the 
weeks in which they wish to avail 
themselves of the exemptions un- 
der Sections 7(b) (3) and 7(c) 
and the weeks so chosen need not 
be consecutive. Thus, during any 
such week government contrac- 
tors are not required to observe 
the labor standards prescribed in 
Section 1 of the Public Contracts 
Act, except that children under 
16 years of age must not be en- 
gaged on government work. 


Certain employers are located 
within the “area of production” 
and thus have available a year- 
round exemption from both the 
minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions under the wage and hour 
law. These employers may also 
qualify under Sections 7(b) (3) 
and 7(c) of the wage and hour 
law and thus have 28 weeks of 
canning operations on Army or 
Veterans Administration con- 
tracts which will be excepted 
from all requirements under the 
Public Contracts Act except the 
prohibition of employment of 
children under 16 years of age. 
During 14 of such weeks, these 
employers have an_ unlimited 
overtime exemption. With re- 
spect to the remaining 14 weeks 
of the Public Contracts Act ex- 
ception period, the employer must 
pay time and one-half for over- 
time after 12 hours a day or 56 
a week during those weeks in 
which government work is done. 


The Secretary’s action in no 
way affects the minimum wage 
exemption which is_ presently 
available to employers in the 
“area of production” under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


This exception does not relieve 
the employer from the record- 
keeping requirements of the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. Consequently, 
every employer, including those 
within the “area of production”, 
must maintain the records re- 


quired by Part X of Rulings and 
Interpretations No. 3 during 
those weeks in which government 
work is done. The employer 
must also, in accordance with the 
record-keeping requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
(1) note in his records the begin- 
ning and ending of each work- 
week during which the estab- 
lishment operates under’ the 
exemption provided in Section 
7(c) or Section 7(b)(3)_ of 
that act; (2) prepare a legible 
printed, typewritten or handwrit- 
ten (in ink) notice reading: 


This establishment has taken 
the workweek (or workweeks) 
beginning ..... and ending 
in this pay period as a 
part of the 14 workweeks per- 
mitted under Section 7(c) [or 
Section 7(b) (3), as the case 
may be] of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act during which 
overtime excess compensation, 
as provided in Section 7(a), is 
not due for overtime worked. 


This week (or these weeks) 
in this pay period completes 


| err week of the permissi- 
ble 14 workweeks. 


and (3) on the date when em- 


ployees are paid for any pay peri-~ _ 


od involving a week or weeks 
during which the establishment 
operates under the 14 workweek 
total overtime exemption pro- 
vided in Section 7(c) or Section 
7(b) (3) of the Act, the employer 
shall prominently post that notice 
beside the pay window or the per- 
son paying the employee during 
all the time employees are being 
paid. Before posting the notice 
the employer shall make the ap- 


THE BROKERS POSITION 
on 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


As promised there will be pre- 
sented in next week’s issue of this 
publication and if necessary, in fol- 
lowing issues, a clear cut statement 
outlining the brokers’ position on 
this important legislation. As is 
well known, the views expressed 
will be at variance with those ex- 
pressed in the last two issues of 
“The Canning Trade”. 


_ 
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propriate notations in the blank _ 


spaces in the notice. 
I also wish to make it clear that 
all contracts in excess of $10,000 


for canned fruits and vegetables 
should continue to include the © 


stipulations of the Public Con- 
tracts Act and such contracts 
should be reported to these Divi- ;« 
sions on Form DD-350. These 
stipulations will be inoperative to 
the extent explained above with 
respect to any work performed 
during the aforementioned peri- 
ods; however, any government 
work performed during other 
periods must be in accordance , 
with the labor standards pre- | 
scribed by the Act. An applicable | 
attachment to the P.C. Roster | 
Form PC-13), informing em- 
ployees of the exception, should ( 
be enclosed with the poster when § 
that form is mailed to contractors — 
by the contracting office. 


This letter represents the offi- | 
cial position of the Department 
of labor regarding the applicabil- 
ity of the exception order and 
may be reproduced for distribu- 
tion if you so desire. Copies of 7 
any of the documents referred to | 
herein are available on request to © 
the national or field offices of the,” 
Divisions. Y . 


WASTE TREATMENT REPORT 


The National Canners Association, 
Washington Research Laboratory, has 
issued Report No. 4-53 entitled “Treat- 
ment of Cannery Waste by Aeration: 
III—1952 Pilot Plant Studies of Apple 
Waste”. The report supplements two 
earlier reports on experimental treat- 
ment of cannery waste. It points out 
that on an experimental scale very satis- 
factory purification of apple waste was | 
achieved by aeration. The economic prac- 
ticality of the method will require fur- } 
ther studies. Copies may be obtained by | 
writing the NCA at Washington. 
NOVEL CAMPAIGN 

Bercut-Richards Packing Co. of Sicra- 
mento, California backed an un sual 
promotion this month (June) when ‘hey 
attached specially printed labels publi- 7 
cizing the campaign of Dain Doiich, F 
Sacramento business executive and can- 
didate for the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce national P.esi- 
dency, to 10,000 cans of their Sacra- 
mento brand tomato juice and don: ted 
them to the California State Junior 
Chamber for distribution at the Min- 7 
neapolis national convention June 9-13. 
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Program Institute of Food Technologists--Annual Meeting 


Statler Hotel, Boston Massachusetts 


June 21-25, 1953 


The following is but a partial list of a total of ‘118 scientific papers 
to be delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
Only those papers thought to be of special interest to can- 
As usual there are many social events 
scheduled beginning Sunday evening. There will be a New England 
Clambake, followed by a barn dance, a pops concert, mixers, the 
annual Nicolas Appert Award banquet, and Babcock Award luncheon, 
etc., ete, 


nologists. 
ners and freezers are listed. 


Registration begins at 1 P.M. Sunday, June 21, in the Lobby of the 
Statler Hotel and continues Monday morning. 


GENERAL SESSION—Monday Morning—June 22. 

-50—Greetings from the Northeast Section—NSjostrom, 
10:00—Presidential Address: Food Frontiers—Proctor. 

10:20—In the Public Interest—Compton. 

11:00—The Ocean as a Potential Source of World Food Supply—Reay. 


DIETARY PROBLEMS OF AN AGING POPULATION—Monday P.M. 

»-00—1. The Changing Age Pattern of the American Population, 
With Its Implications in the Field of Public Health—Sebrell. 

»-20—2. Guiding Principles for the Solution of Dietary Problems of 
an Aging Population—Da vidson. 

1:00—5. Trends in the Development of 
Groups—Clifcorn. 


Foods for the Upper-Age 


MEAT PRODUCTS—Monday Afternoon. 

2-408, Observations on Fresh Meat Processed by the Infusion of 
Antibiotics—Weiser, Goldberg, Cahill, Kunkle, Deatherage. 

»-00—10, Effect of Low Freezer Storage Temperatures and Wrapping 
Materials on the Quality of Frozen Meats—Simpson, Chang. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS AND MEATS—Monday Afternoon, _ 
»:)0-—14. Sampling Procedures for Grading of Tomatoes—Clarke, 
Kramer. 


220—15. Effect of Application of Heat on Tomato Juice Color— 
Kramer. El Kattan. 
»-40-—16. Consistency Measurements of Tomato Puree (Pulp)— 


Davis, Gould, DeWeese, Peters. 

*:-00-—17. Effect of Added Calcium Chloride and Sodium Hexameta- 
phosphate (Calgon) on the Relative Viscosity and Pectin Content 

of Tomato Puree (Pulp)—Peters, Brown, Gould, Davis. 

2 -290—18, Measurement and Control of Odors from Tomato Cannery 
Waste Lagoons—Ammerman, Desrosier. 

8:40—19. Objective Procedures for Determining 
Canned, and Frozen Lima Beans—Hart, Kramer. 

1:00--20. A Study of Rates of Freezing and Thawing Meats—Dunker, 
Hankins. 


Grades of Raw, 


June 238. 
Food Preferences—Girardot, 


QUALITY CONTROL—Tuesday Morning 

9 :00-—21. Monosodium Glutamate and 
Peryam, 

9:30—23. Color Grading 

Desrosier. 

10:30-—26A. Approaches to the Panel Study of Food and the Need of 
Standardization—Foster. 

11:00-—28, Comparison of Several Methods and Instruments for Speci- 
fying the Color of Frozen Strawberries—Shah, Worthington. 


Foods with the Purdue Color Ratio Meter 


FISH) PROCESSING—Tuesday Morning. 


CHEMICALS IN FOODS —Tuesday Morning. 


9:0i--34. A Plea for Standardization of Organoleptic Test Methods— 
‘Hinreiner. 
$:26--35. Progress Report of Work of the Food Protection Commit- 
—Hand. 
934 36. Publie Education Regarding Chemicals in Foods—Krehl, 
egill, 
10: 37. Medical Questions Concerning the Use of Chemical Addi- 


s to Food—Sevringhaus. 
10; 38. Meeting the Ditetary Requirements of Men, 
ngi in the United States—McNew. 
10:54--39. Losses Occurring in Foods, and What is Being Done About 
-10. Status of Proposed Amendments Affecting Chemical Addi- 
tives—Oser. 
11:°5---41. The Metabolic Versus the Toxicological Approach Toward 
ood Additives—Deuel. 


Insects, and 


FERMENTED PRODUCTS—Tuesday Morning. 


9 12. Thermal Inactivation of Pectolytic Enzymes in Genuine 
i lt Pickles—Esselen, Anderson. 
Varietal Differences in Cucumbers for Pickling—Jones, 


hells, Monroe. 


Not ‘irst figure refers to time, second figure is the number of the 
paper. 
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9 :40—44. Sources and Types of Microorganisms Associated With the 
Softening of fermenting Cucumbers—Levrinson, Vaughn. 

10:20—46. Fermentation of Sauerkraut as Affected by Salt and Tem- 
perature—Pederson, Albury. 

10 :40—47. Factors Affecting the Quality of Cucumber Pickles—Jones. 
Harper, Phillips. 

11 :00—48. Influence of Gram-Negative 
Fermentation—Fulde, Fabian. 

11 :20—49. Effect of Peroxidase Concentration, Acidity and Storage 
Temperatures on the Development of Off-Flavors in Fresh Pack 
Pickles—Labbee, Esselen. 

11 :40—5h0, Fermentation of Green Tomatoes—Pederson, Albury. 


Bacteria on the Sauerkraut 


FRUIT PRODUCTS—Tuesday Afternoon. 
2:15—52. Heat Induced Inhibitory Agents Obtained from 
Fruits and Vegetables— Wilson, Brown. 
2:30—53. Storage Changes in Processed 
Isselen, Fellers. 

:00—55, Leach Pressing of Apples: A Method of Inereasing the 
Yield of Full-Flavor Juice Concentrate—Phillips, Aceto, Eskew. 
2:30—57. Stabilization of Frozen Citrus Concentrates by Heat Treat- 

ment—Keller, Rice, McColloch, Beavens. 
$:45—58. Gelation and Clarification in Concentrated 
_ IV. Changes In Pectic Substances During Storage—Diet>. 
:30—61. Copacker Quality Control with Particular Reference to 
Frozen Concentrated Citrus Juices—D'Ercole, Madsen. 
:00—61B. Studies on the Processing of Red Cherries. TIT. A Com- 
parison of Fruit from Different Geographical Regions — Hills, 
Whittenberger. 


Processed 


Apple Sauce—Liringston, 


Citrus Juices. 


_ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


FISH PROCESSING—Tuesday Afternoon. 
2:00—73. A Comparison of Objective 
Shrimp—VFieger, Frilouxr. 

2 :40—75. Observations on the Canning of Pacifie Coast or Dungeness 
Crabmeat—Farber. 

3:00—76. Determination of Volatile Reduction Substances as an Aid 
in Quality Control of Canned Fish Such as Tuna—Farber, Ceder- 
quist. 

3:40—78. Armed Forces 

Seafoods—Peterson. 

4:00—79. Optical Density as a Measure 

Chinook Salmon—Osman, Worthington. 

4:20—80. Peruvian Tuna—Jarvis. 


Tests for Quality of Gulf 


Research and Development Program for 


of the Quality of Frozen 


MICROBIOLOG Y—Wednesday Morning—June 24. 

10:15—86. A Colorimetric Method for Detection of Microbiological 
Spoilage in Citrus Juices—Hill, Wenzel. Barreto. 

10:30—87. Influence of Plant Hormones on Heat Resistant Bacterial 
Spores—LaBaw, Desrosier. 

10:45—88. Observations on the Thermal Resistance 
Anaerobe No. 3679 Spores in the Temperature 
300° F.—Pflug, Esselen. 

11 :00—S8S8A. Determination of the lethality of 
Procedures for the Destruction of 
organisms—Kaplan, Reynolds. 


of Putrefactive 
Range of 210 to 


Baling and Cooking 
Food Contaminating Micro- 


CANNING AND PROCESSING—Wednesday Morning. 

9 :00—89. Continuous Heat Transfer and Processing in 
Industry—Bolanowski. 

9:45—90. Flavor Evaluation of Canning Cling Peaches—Leonard, 
Shiun Luh, Hinreiner. 

10 :30—91. Steam Blanching of Peas—Holmquist, Clifcorn. 


the Food 


GENERAL SESSION—Wednesday Morning. 
11:20—Nicolas Appert Address—Conquest. 


PACKAGING PROBLEMS 
9:25—93. Influence 
Strodtz, Henry. 

:50—94. Some Recent Developments in Aluminum Foil Packaging 
of Food—Fultz. 

11:00—96A. A Practical Control Program for Shipping Containers— 

Brown, Hayhurst, Kaufman. 


Wednesday Morning. 
of Nitrates in Foods on Tin Plate Corrosion— 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES DEHYDRATION—Wednesday Morning. 


CANNING AND PROCESSING—Wednesday Afternoon. 

2 :00—104. Processing Requirements for Canned Sterile Whole 
—Biehl. 

2:45—105. Resistance of Bacterial Spores to Gamma _ Irradiation— 
Reed, Morgan. 

3:30—106. Comparative Baciericidal Effects of Three Types of High- 
“nergy lonizing Radiations—Goldblith, Proctor,. Davison, Kan, 
Lang, Bates, Karel, Oberle. 

4:15—107. Smith-Ball Pressure Canning Process—Smith, Ball. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEHYDRATION 


Milk 


Wednesday Afternoon. 
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Factors Influencing Equipment 


For Cathode-Ray Sterilization 


Many technical papers have shown, 
that there are numerous products that 
can be sterilized or preserved by irradia- 
tion with high energy cathode ray beams. 
The advantages of this heatless stcriliza- 
tion method are obvious, but since most 
cathode-ray experiments have been on 
a laboratory scale it is necessary to 
project presented data and equipment to 
meet the needs for a production tool. 


The questions that enter the mind of 
every potential user are—Can I use this 
process on my product? What equip- 
ment is necessary to use this method? 
Can this form of sterilization be em- 
ployed economically in my case? 


The question of applying cathode-ray 
sterilization to any given process is 
largely dependent on whether or not the 
desired degree of sterility can be 
achieved without producing any unde- 
sirable side effects, such as odor or flavor 
changes. This can often be predicted 
with some accuracy based on the ever- 
increasing accumulation of data on this 
subject, but it is better to investigate 
the individual product and determine the 
answer to this question accurately. It 
is not intended to discuss the probabili- 
ties of any applications here, but it 
should be pointed out that many fully 
equipped laboratories and food technol- 
ogy groups are spending considerable 
time and effort on this phase and have 
supplied many of the answers. 


The second phase of the problem en- 
compasses the equipment requisites for a 
given process and obviously precludes an 
affirmative answer to the first question. 
For a better understanding of the equip- 
ment a brief discussion as to the nature 
of the output of a cathode-ray generator 
is in order. 


PENETRATION 


Cathode rays are essentially high 
energy electrons that are artifically 
accelerated. The accelerated electrons 
will penetrate into any material with the 
ultimate penetration being dependent on 
the accelerating voltage and the density 
of the material being irradiated. Within 
the material itself the dose level is not a 


Paper delivered by Herbert Schreiber, Jr., In- 
dustrial Product Engineer, GE X-Ray Dept., be- 
fore Cathode Ray Sterilization Symposium, Mil- 
waukee, May 21, 1953. 


uniformly decreasing function of depth, 
but rather builds-up to a definite maxi- 
mum at a depth approximately equal to 
one-quarter the maximum penetration, 
and then decreases to zero. The ulti- 
mate penetration is approximately 5 mm 
per million volts acceleration for unit 
density material and the penetration will 
vary inversely with density for most low 
atomic weight materials. 


The ionization density on the surface 
of the material being irradiated, or at 
any corresponding depth, is dependent 
on the number of electrons or electron 
density at that point. This electron den- 
sity is the resultant of the electron flow 


THE FRONT COVER 


Cathode rays (also known as elec- 
trons or beta rays) are being 
studied by General Electric X-Ray 
Department engineers in coopera- 
tion with food and drug industries 
throughout the world to determine 
whether and how these rays can be 
used to sterilize their products and 
thus protect them from spoilage 
and contamination after processing, 
and during transportation and stor- 
age. Shown is a 1,000,000-volt GE 
x-ray machine, converted into a 
cathode ray machine by the simple 
process of removing the tungsten 
target, which produces x-rays when 
struck by the electron stream inside 
the x-ray tube. Without the target 
in the way, the electrons pour out 
through a thin metal window at the 
bottom of the tube and bombard 
any material placed in their path, 
killing insects, bacteria and mold. 
Left to right, setting up tests on 
oranges, bread and minute steaks 
are Joseph Ranftl and Herbert 
Schreiber, Jr., industrial product 
engineers. As an x-ray unit, this 
type of machine has given many 
years of service in inspecting prod- 
ucts in the metal industry and in 
treating cancer. The machine was 
inspected by 100 research scientists 
on the occasion of the opening of 
the G.E. Cathode Ray Sterilization 
Laboratory at Milwaukee late in 
May. 


or tube current within the cathode ray 
tube less that amount of the current 
which is absorbed by the window as the 
beam emerges. This resultant current 
can be conveniently measured and may 
be referred to as the “beam-out” cur- 
rent since it is the actual current that 
emerges from the tube. 


A combination of the penetration and 
ionization density can be used to com- 
pute the amount of material that can be 
irradiated per unit of time. A more con- 
venient method of computation can be 
obtained from the power output, namely 
the product of the “beam-out” current 
and accelerating voltage. It has been 
shown that 8.3 joules represents the 
energy per gram of material per 10° 
REP and by simple conversion, the 
power output can be made to show the 
number of pounds of material that can 
be irradiated per hour. Assuming’ all 
the emerging energy could be absorbed, 
it can be shown that a machine with an 
electron output of iKW will give a dose 
of one million REP to approximately 950 
pounds of material/hour. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


With this description of cathode ray 
outputs in mind, it is now possible for 
the prospective users to consider his gen- 
eral equipment requirements. The first 
and obvious requisite is the penetration 
or accelerating voltage required for the 
product and container size. Here two 
factors control the ultimate decision; 
namely, (1) Is complete penetration re- 
quired or will surface sterilization be 
sufficient? 
sions of the product to be irradiated be 
changed for a more practical solution. 
The question of complete sterilization as 
opposed to surface sterilization can only 
be answered by the ultimate aim of the 
user. In many cases it is only desired 
to extend the shelf life of the product 
and a surface sterilization will often 
accomplish this purpose. In addition the 
severity of any organoleptic changes is 
usually increased with higher penetra- 


tion thereby making higher voltage a 


cetriment rather than an aid. Of course, 
if complete sterility is required then the 
cathode-ray generator must necessarily 
have sufficient voltage to penetrate the 
entire sample. The only alternative here 


is a change in the thickness or mode of © 


packaging of the product thereby decreas- 
ing the ultimate penetration required. 
The factors controlling this decision are 
the additional costs of higher voltage 
equipment as opposed to the costs of 
changes in product dimensions or pack- 
ing technics. 


INCOMPLETE UTILIZATION 
Having determined the voltage re- 
quirements of a cathode-ray unit for 4 
given process, it is then necessary to de- 


termine the output needed to handle the | 


productions. It was shown before how 
the power output could easily be used to 
compute the possible production, but it 
should be pointed out that this is a max! 
mum value that assumes that all the 
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(2) Can the physical dimen- | 
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emerging energy is consumed. In many 
cases, due to the configuration of con- 
tainers holding the product, there is con- 
siderable waste space resulting in un- 
used energy from the generator. Simi- 
larly, there are many instances where it 
is impossible to utilize all the energy 
entering the sample since the complete 
penertation of the electron beam cannot 
be used due to the relatively low ioniza- 
tion density at the extreme depths. This 
incomplete utilization can often be over- 
come by irradiating the material from 
both sides, but some cases make this 
method impractical. 


ECONOMICS 

Having thus determined the voltage 
and current output of the cathode ray 
generator needed to handle the specific 
problem, it is then necessary to justify 
the economics of the process. It would 
be convenient if a formula could be set 
up that would permit you to quickly de- 
termine a cost figure for each particular 
condition, but unfortunately the number 
of variables does not lend itself to a 
straight-forward conclusion. Many fac- 
tors make up the actual cost or operat- 
ing requirements for any given machine. 
The original cost must be amortized over 
a given period and the original cost is 
dependent on the size machine required. 
The operating costs for electrical power, 
etc. must be considered and this is again 
dependent on the size of the machine. 
Thirdly, the maintenance costs must be 
added which will again depend somewhat 
on the overall size of the machine. From 
these figures it is then: possible to arrive 
at a cost of operation per year which 
can be reduced to an hourly figure, and 
combining this with the possible produc- 
tion of the unit a cost of cents/pound 
can be determined. ; 

While this may appear straight-for- 
ward enough, it is well to remember that 
many factors on the production side of 
the picture can influence this overall 
cost. The desired degree of sterility is 
extremely important. In many cases a 
complete sterilization dose would be ex- 
tremely desirable whereas a consider- 
ably lower dose would be sufficient to 
extend the preservability of the product 
to several times that of its present shelf 
life. By so doing, the cost per pound can 
often be reduced by a factor of 10 on 
more, thereby creating a much more de- 
sirable process. 

The other major factor which cannot 
be emphasized too strongly is that of 
utiliztion of output. As is the case with 
any major production equipment, it can- 
not make money for the user while it is 
idle. Yet, in this case, an even stronger 
consideration is the efficiency with which 
the output of the machine is utilized. 
Energy that is absorbed by any extran- 
eous ‘naterial such as the container, ete. 
is wa ted and will increase the overall 
cost ©’ operation. Wherever this process 
is con.idered, serious thought should al- 
Ways e given to supplying the material 
to be radiated in such a manner as to 
utilize as much of the emergent energy 
as possible. 
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WASHINGTON 


Saturdays Included in 


The I.C.C. has ordered that effective 
June 6, 1953 (7:00 A.M.) that Saturdays 
will again be included in computing 
demurrage on all freight cars. This is 
under Service Order No. 856-B. (Fed- 
eral Register, June 2, 1953.) 

F. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager, Wis- 
consin Canners Association, sums up 
Demurrage Rules and charges affecting 
canners at this time as follows: 

FREE TIME ALLOWED—48 hours 
free time from the first 7:00 A.M. after 
notification of placement on private sid- 
ing or constructive placement is allowed 
for unloading or loading of carload traf- 
fic. If a Saturday, Sunday or Legal 
Holiday (Jan. 1, Feb, 22, May 30, July 4, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day,. or Dee. 
25, falls within this 48 hour period, 
same will not be counted. 

CHARGES FOR DEMURRAGE — 
$3.00 per day or fraction thereof for the 
first four days after free time and $6.00 
per day for each day thereafter. 

WEATHER INTERFERENCE 
where weather conditions are such that 
to unload or load cars damage might re- 
sult, notify your station agent within 48 
hours, in writing, and requesi that addi- 
tional free time be allowed. 


Computing Demurrage 


BUNCHING OR RUN-AROUND — 
When by reason of delay caused by rail- 
road, cars are “bunched” or “run- 
around” and accumulate at destination 
in excess of that which would occur 
under normal conditions, you should im- 
mediately advise your station agent and 
insist that allowance be made of such 
free time as you would have been en- 
titled to had such ears not become 
bunched or run-around. 


AVERAGE AGREEMENT—As there 

are such small benefits derived from 
“average agreement” for demurrage, you 
only receive one credit for cars released 
before the expiration of free time and 
can only apply four credits against any 
one car held beyond free time, and as 
there are numerous disadvantages, espe- 
cially if you are located on a branch line 
of railroad or where train service is not 
frequent, we do not recommend using 
“Average Agreement” unless you have 
a large number of cars inbound and out- 
bound and a large labor crew that can 
handle cars promptly. 
Watch your unloading closely. Unload 
“oldest” cars first. Demurrage counts 
up fast, especially when you start pay- 
ing $6.00 per day. 


Identity Standards-Corned Beef Hash Proposed 


Under authority of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
on June 2 (Federal Register June 3) 
has proposed a definition and standard 
of identity for corned beef hash. The 
proposal would also permit simplified 
labeling, which will allow the industry 
to omit ingredient labeling for this prod- 
uct. Purpose of the proposal is to con- 
trol the composition of corned beef hash. 

Official text of the proposed Standard 
of Identity and Label Statement is as 
follows: 


$28.2 Corned beef hash; identity; 
label statement of optional ingredients. 
(a) Corned beef hash is the semi-solid 
meat food product in the form of a com- 
pact mass which is prepared with beef, 
potatoes, curing agents, and seasoning 
in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) of this paragraph, and any of 
the optional ingredients listed under 
paragraph (b) of this section. 

(1) Either fresh beef, cured beef, or 
canned corned beef, or a mixture of two 
or more of these ingredients, may be 
used, and the finished product shall con- 
tain not less than 385 percent of beef 
computed on the weight of the cooked 
and trimmed beef. The weight of the 
cooked meat used in this calculation 


shall not exceed 70 percent of the weight 
of the uncooked fresh meat. Corned beef 
hash shall not be made with beef which, 
in the aggregate for each lot, contains 
more than 30 percent trimmable fat, that 
is, fat which can be removed by thor- 
ough, practical trimming and sorting. 

(2) Potatoes refers to fresh potatoes, 
dehydrated potatoes, cooked dehydrated 
potatoes, or a mixture of two or more of 
these ingredients. 

(3) Curing agents, refers to sodium 
nitrate, sodium nitrite, potassium _ni- 
trate, and potassium nitrite, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these ingredi- 
ents, in amounts not exceeding those 
specified in $18.7(k) of this subchapter. 

(4) Seasoning refers to salt, sugar 
(sucrose or dextrose), spice, and/or fla- 
voring, including essential oils, oleo- 
resins, and other spice extractives. 


(b) Corned beef hash may contain one 
or more of the following optional in- 
gredients: 

(1) Beef cheek meat and beef head 
meat from which the overlying glandular 
and connective tissues have been re- 
moved, and beef heart meat, exclusive of 
the heart cap, may be used individually 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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TRI-STATE SUMMER OUTING 


Primarily designed as a social and fel- 
lowship session, but with important busi- 
ness matters interwoven, the annual 
Summer Outing program of the Tri- 
State Packers Association has been an- 
nounced. Festivities will begin at 6:30 
P.M. July 9 at the Tidewater Inn, 
Easton, Maryland, with the initial meet- 
ing (cocktails, dinner, entertainment and 
dancing) of the “Tri-State Society”. The 
Tri-State Society is the result of a re- 
cent move to organize the Young Guard 
of this area for improved sociability. It 
has been decided to form this new 
Organization. 

On Friday morning the group will ad- 
journ to the Miles River Yacht Club, 
which is 12 miles from Easton. There'll 
be a Board of Directors Meeting there at 
9:45 A.M., Raw Products Meeting at 
10:00 A.M., meeting of the Tomato 
Council at 11:00 A.M., Luncheon at 
12:30 P.M., and at 2:30 P.M. soft ball, 
horseshoes, tennis, golf, swimming, boat- 
ing, and what not. An old fashioned 
hard crab feast is tentatively scheduled 
for 4:30 P.M. 

The Association earnestly requests 
that reservations with cash, be for- 
warded without delay for the dinner on 
Thursday evening ($5.00), for the lunch- 
eon on Friday afternoon ($2.50). 


ON MET LIFE BOARD 


General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer of 
Continental Can Company, and Samuel 
Mulligan, have been elected members of 
the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Mulligan has been associated with 
the insurance firm for 46 years, and 
with his election to the Board was ele- 
vated from Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent to Senior Vice-President. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
APPOINTMENT 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Wisconsin, has appointed Don B. Anway 
sales engineer for the states of Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Ohio. 


GREEN GIANT PROMOTIONS 


At a recent Green Giant Company 
Board of Directors meeting Robert C. 
Cosgrove, Director of Personnel and 
Assistant Director of Public Relations, 
and Jack Mullowney, Director of Adver- 
tising and Merchandising were elected to 
the Company’s Management Group. This 
is a group of Company executives who 
consider budgets, Company policies, and 
other important matters pertaining to 
the operation of the business. Mr. Cos- 
grove is also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Green Giant Company. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NCA DIRECTORY READY 
/ The 1953 Canners Directory, compile 


and published by the National Canners’ 


Association, has just come off the press. 
The 45th of these annual compilations, 
which were begun in 1909—two years 
after the Association was founded—the 
new Directory consists of 250 pages, 
bound in stiff linen covers. Canning 
firms and their headquarters addresses 
are listed by states along with plant 
locations and products packed in each. 
Membership in N.C.A. is indicated and 
the Directory also lists Association offi- 
cers, staff, branch offices, Directors, Ad- 
ministrative Council and Committee 
members for 1953. Also given are the 
membership of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association and Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association. The book fea- 
tures an over-all commodity index cover- 
ing 523 different canned products. 


The Directory is widely used as a ref- 
erence work by libraries, federal and 
state agencies and by publishers of other 
types of business directories. Among its 
principal users are canned foods buyers 
and brokers. The Association furnishes 
one free copy to each of the N.C.A. mem- 
ber firms and additional copies to mem- 
bers at $1 per copy, but otherwise the 
Directory sells for $2.50 per copy. Orders 
are handled by the Information Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


C & B APPOINTMENT 


The Crosse & Blackwell Company has 
appointed the Fred Burns Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, exclusive 
sales representatives for the Frozen 
Food Division throughout the states of 
North and South Carolina. 


GERBER EXEC ELECTED 


W. U. Hudson, vice-president and 
director of the Gerber Products Co., Oak- 
land, California, has been made a direc- 
tor of the California Manufacturers 
Association. 


NEW YORK CANNERS 
SUMMER OUTING 


The New York Canners & Freezers 
Association has set Wednesday, August 
5, as the date for the Annual Summer 
Outing ,which will be again held at Oak 
Hill Country Club in Rochester. Francis 
“Stub” Miller, Chairman of the event, 
announces that the program will be the 
same as in the past. Lots of golf, cards 
and visiting, a good dinner and an eve- 
ning of relaxation , . . no business and 
no speeches, 


CMSA BOARD MEETS 


The Board of Directors of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting June 3rd 
and 4th at the Sheraton Hotel in Roches- 
ter, New York. Hal Johnston, President 
of the Association, and recently retired 
Executive Vice-President of Stecher,- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, acted 
as host to the officers and directors. 


Plans for the 47th Annual Exhibit at | 


the National Canners Convention in At- 


lantic City were studied and good prog- 7 


ress is reported. 


CM&SA MOVES 


On and after June 15 the offices of the ‘ 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- | 


tion will be located in Washington, D. C., 
with mailing address at P. O. Box 5926, 
Washington 14, D. C. 


THE LARSEN COMPANY 
NOT TO BE SOLD 


Reports of an impending sale of The 
Larsen Company, packers of canned and 
frozen vegetables, were denied this week 
by Larsen’s President, R. E, Lambeau. 

Lambeau made this statement to set 
at rest widely circulated rumors that 
control of The Larsen Company was 
being purchased by Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corporation of Chicago. 

While an offer was tendered by Con- 
solidated to Larsen stockholders, the 
management group, however, acquired 
sufficient stock through option of pur- 
chase from estate holdings, to gain con- 
trol and reject the offer. 

The company, he said “remains inde- 
pendent with its same management and 
personnel.” 

A record sales increase of 23 percent 
will be reported by Larsen at the close of 


its fiscal year ended May 81st, with net | 


profits up approximately 38 percent over 
the corresponding period last year. 


JOINS ADVERTISING FIRM 


James R. Johnson, formerly Advertis- 
ing Manager for Campbell Soup Com- 
pany’s tomato juice, catsup and Franco- 


American products at Camden, New Jer- | 


sey, has joined Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York, as an account 
executive. 


CROSSLEY RETIRES 


Randolph Crossley, President of Ha- 
waiian Fruit Packers, Ltd., retired on 
June 1 to devote full time to other inter- 
ests. He was succeeded by Dorsey W. 
Edwards, formerly General Manager. 
Mr. Crossley will continue to serve as 4 
Director. 
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NORTHWEST SALES PROMOTION 


Canned Salmon To Get Continued Consumer 


Appointment of Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy, New York, to conduct a continu- 
ing consumer promotion for the Ameri- 
can canned salmon industry was an- 
nounced June 5 by industry association 
officer's. 

The industry association, known as 
Canned Salmon Ine., has been formed to 
develop increased use of salmon through 
and educational program and trade pro- 
motion activity on a continuing basis. 


The promotion program will be in sup- 
port of the industry as a whole, repre- 
senting canner operations in Alaska, the 
Puget Sound area and Columbia River. 

The account will be serviced in the east 
under the direction of George Anderson 
and on the coast under the direction of 
Herbert O. Nelson. 


Other food accounts handled by Dud- 
ley, Anderson & Yutzy include the 
American Meat Institute, Can Manufac- 
turer’s Institute, Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. 


Presentations were reviewed by Vance 
Sutter, president of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, and a committee com- 
posed of the following industry mem- 
bers: Chairman, L. A. Peterson, New 
England Fish Company; E. O. Paup, 
P. E. Harris Co.; Aubin Barthold, 
Alaska Packers Assn.; John Plancich, 
Fishermen’s Packing Corp., Anacortes; 
Lawrence Calvert, San Juan Fishing & 
Packing Co.; Charles Alhadeff, Whiz 
Fish Company; John S. McGowan, Co- 
lumbia River Packers Assn., Astoria, 
Oregon, 


NORTHWEST CHERRY GROWERS 
TO PROMOTE CANNED PRODUCT 


Cherry growers of Washington and 
Oregon have formed the “Sweet Cherry 
Institute’—an organization to promote 
and advertise northwest canned sweet 
and nisvaschino cherries, starting in the 
fall of 1958. 


This announcement was made by Allen 
Phil! »s of The Dalles, chairman of the 
grov.’ organization committee. The 
acti f the Oregon cherry growers in 
app: ong the organization integrates the 
grou; with the Washington State Fruit 
Comission in the interest of the million 
doll  herry industry, it was stated. 


grower-financed program on be- 
half >f canned sweet cherries follows a 
pati-rn of what is already being done 
Joint.y by Washington and Oregon grow- 
ers on advertising of fresh sweet cher- 
ries, was pointed out by Fred H. West- 
berg. seeretary-manager of the Fruit 
Com: ssion, 126 South Second, Yakima. 
The ‘ weet Cherry Institute program will 
be adcinistered through the Commission 
office; at Yakima. 
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COMMITTEE OF SALMON CANNERS, representing Salmon Packers in Alaska, Puget 
Sound and on the Columbia River, will conduct a national consumer education program 
for the canned salmon industry. Name of the new organization is “Canned Salmon 


Inc.” 


Seated, from left, Vance Sutter, president of the Association of Pacific Fish- 


eries; L. A. Peterson, chairman of association executive committee, New England Fish 
Company; Aubin Barthold, treasurer, Alaska Packers Assn. Standing, from left, John 
S. McGowan, Columbia River Packers Assn., Astoria; John W. Plancich, Fishermen’s 
Packing Corp., Anacortes; Lawrence Calvert, San Juan Fishing & Packing Co.,; E. O. 


Paup, P. E. Harris Co.; Charles Alhadeff, Whiz Fish Company. 


Dudley, Anderson &. 


Yutzy, of New York, will handle the account. 


PACKER NAMES BROKERS 


Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle, 
announces the appointment of Andor, 
Bergida & Danks, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York, as its sales agents in the 
metropolitan New York market for “Icy 
Point” canned salmon, packed by the 
Alaska Pacific Salmon Corporation. 


NORTH PACIFIC ON T.V. 


The North Pacific Canners and Pack- 
ers, Portland, Oregon, packers: of Flav- 
R-Pac Foods, have arranged through 
their selling agents in the San Francisco 
Bay area, the Clyde Le Baron Co., for 
the presentation of the Princess Pat 
children’s program for forty weeks over 
a San Francisco television system. 


THE BROKERS POSITION 
on 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


As promised there will be pre- 
sented in next week’s issue of this 
publication and if necessary, in fol- 
lowing issues, a clear cut statement 
outlining the brokers’ position on 
this important legislation. As is 
well known, the views expressed 
will be at variance with those ex- 
pressed in the last two issues of 
“The Canning Trade”. 


NORTHWEST EXPANSION 


Northwest Packing Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, has completed arrange- 
ments to take over on August 1, 1953, 
land and buildings adjoining its plant 
No. 1 on Columbia Boulevard in Port- 
land. The transactions which were closed 
with Acme Fuel Company and the Union 
Pacific Railroad will more than triple 
the present land area of the food proc- 
essing plant. 


The Northwest Packing Company is 
one of the largest independent growers 
and canners of the Blue Lake variety of 
green beans. It also packs other fruits 
and vegetables and is one of the area’s 
major freezers of the Marshall variety 
of strawberries. Its products are sold 
nation-wide under many labels. Best 
known house label is the Oregon Trail 
brand. 


According to Max Lehmann, president 
of Northwest Packing Company, the ex- 
panded area will double the warehouse 
capacity, add office, plant and truck 
facilities, speed up production and pro- 
vide expanded accommodations for qual- 
ity control. The enlarged area for truck 
maneuvering speeds up receipt of fresh 
fruits and vegetables into the cannery. 
Two railroad spurs increase traekage to 
almost a full quarter mile to enable the 
canner to load and unload freight cars 
at more than double the previous rate. 
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Like the North Star—whose position is changeless— 
some companies are known for dependability . . . Their 
high standards and integrity single them out. 


In business, these qualities in any firm you deal with 
contribute to your success in charting the progress of 


d d bl your own. 
Cp en a e All this involves a relationship that transcends the mere 


filling of orders . . . with good materials . . . on time. 


Since the turn of the century, many men at the helm 


Course of businesses, big and small, have put complete trust in 


the integrity of Canco. 


Needing new and better containers for their products, 


{ t b - they have looked to Canco’s unequaled variety of tech- 

O fea eer y. ee tical skills, research, and services . . . its quick, sure 
solutions to special problems . . . its experience and 
facilities that no other manufacturer can match. 


If you pack your products in containers, your course 
is clear. You'll be ahead if you... 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


=> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary can— perfected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct Improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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Do You Know 


Nearly 2 million acres are required annually 
to produce Il vegetables for processing? 


Believe it or not, it’s in 


THE 1953 ALMANAC 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1953 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% discount on orders of 20 or more. 


e@ Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e Acreages e Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
® Box specifications e Can Sizes e Can Prices 
@ Label Weights. 
And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


1 copy with each subscription to THE CANNING TRADE. 


ON THE PRESS-ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 


Please use this order blank 


Please send copies of the 1953 ALMANAC at $2.00 each (20% Discount 
for 20 or more) 


Name 
Company 
Address City State 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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REVIEWPOINT 


CURRENT CONDITIONS—With sup- 
plies of all important items saving toma- 
toes, tomato products, peas, corn and 
possibly salmon down to rock bottom, 
little change in the spot market can be 
expected at this time of the year. The 
backward condition of crops, which is 
general all over the country, has, how- 
ever, caused buyers to sit up and take 
notice, with the result that there is an 
undertone of strength throughout the 
entire market, including those items 
mentioned above, on which a normal, or 
more than normal carryover is expected. 
The present strong position of California 
asparagus, due to disappointing yields, 
caused by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, may serve as an indicator of 
things to come on other products. The 
new bean pack will get under way here 
in the Tri-States and the Ozarks some 
ten days to two weeks after these lines 
are read, and shortly thereafter in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, followed shortly 
by the Northwest and Wisconsin, but 
firm orders on the books will preclude 
the possibility of filling spot orders for 
some weeks to come. Here in the East 
canners are busy on Alaska peas with 
quality and quantity varying from sec- 
tion to sectiun. In other words condi- 
tions approach normal. Hot weather is 
bringing on a: good crop of sweets in a 
hurry with many fields beginning to 
blossom. 


Continued good demand for fruits has 
reduced the supply to odds and ends all 
down the line. Maine sardines continue 
conspicuous by their absence. Tuna con- 
tinues firm and in good demand; salmon 
is on the dull side, but there’s good news 
promotion-wise. (See elsewhere, this 
issue.) Production of Gulf shrimp picked 
up slightly during the week. 


All eyes are, of course, on the weather, 
and we do’ not refer here to tornadoes, 
hurricanes, and the like, although they 
do take their toll of crops. The weather 
in this area this past week has been ex- 


cellent for growing crops; hot, humid, 
generoily sunny with a sprinkling of 
clouds »nd some showers. As mentioned 
above, peas are coming on with a rush. 
Out in Wisconsin the ‘aphids are under 
contro for the time being, due undoubt- 
edly, «. wind, cool weather and showers. 
Up to June 8 no treatment of peas had 
been ‘sSsary, although treatment of 
alfalf. ontinued. Populations in alfalfa 
are rc ted subsiding. Most of the acre- 
age win by June 2 and stands of peas 
are revorted good. Most of the State 
had hy rains over the past week-end 
which © ere very beneficial to the pea 
crop. ie rain caused some washing of 
corn { 


‘s, and some planting undoubt- 
edly be necessary, 
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MARKET NEWS 


All crops in New York State are re- 
ported about two weeks late because of 
the wet spring, and this is generally true 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
other important canning areas. While 
pea acreage contracted in New York 
State was some 20 percent above last 
year’s, chances are the planted acreage 
will be about the same, so that another 
small pack seems in store for that State. 

The New York Canners and Freezers 
Association estimates that the crops of 
both red tart and sweet cherries in that 
state will not be any better than the ex- 
tremely light crops of a year ago. Michi- 
gan is reported to have a heavy crop in 
the Central and Northern areas, about 
the same as last year in Southern 
Michigan. 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO PEA CANNERS 


Harvey H. Fink, who operates a field 
brokerage office at Wauwatosa, Wiscon- 
sin, just outside of Milwaukee, on June 
8 addressed an open letter to pea can- 
ners that is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by every canner in the business. 
Mr. Fink points out that many pea can- 
ners lost money on 1952 operations and 
encourages canners to look at their costs 
realistically before naming 1953 prices. 
He stresses the importance of merchan- 
dising cooperatively and names a list of 
prices calculated to show a modest profit 
in 1953. These conclusions, he says, are 
based on personal visits with many can- 
ners throughout the State of Wisconsin. 
In some respects we think it might be 
termed an open letter to pea canners and 
pea buyers, for it also contains much 
food for thought for buyers. Gems from 
the letter appear below. Readers inter- 
ested in the prices named might write 
him at 2536 North Eighty-first St. 


Relation of Costs to Past Sales—“Your 
audits reveal the average packing costs 
of all No. 303 tin peas run from $1.40 
to $1.45 per dozen and with unfavorable 
conditions can go much higher. With 
the highest consumer earnings in history 
and two million more potential canned 
pea customers available every year over 
the previous one, it is as ridiculous to 
expect to buy a 10 cents can of No. 303 
peas as it is to buy a new 1953 Buick 
for $1,000.00. It is up to you canners, 
however, to put the backbone in the pea 
market and I would respectfully suggest 
that each of you keep last year’s cost 
sheet next to you when confirming your 
1953 sales. Also educate your trade by 
dispelling the misconception that peas 
can still be produced at former costs. 
Even at today’s higher levels, cained 
peas offer the greatest dollar value in 
relation to cost than any other food 
produced!” 


Merchandising Versus Auctioning — 
“It seems about time that canners ac- 
tively discourage buyers and especially 
chain stores in the persistent practice of 
advertising most highly the lowest 
grades of canned peas on which the can- 
ner loses his shirt and the jobber at best 
trades dollars.” 


“Encouraging buyers to offer multiple 
packs of six cans ot quality peas would 
greatly increase consumption especially 
where it is accompanied with planned 
promotional drives to educate the house- 
wife in a variety of uses for canned 
peas. All of this is possible through the 
wholehearted collective cooperation of 
all canners who are convinced that what 
helps all the industry proportionately 
helps each individually. It certainly is 
far better than trying to outsmart your 
neighbor by cutting your price to beat 


his or increasing your acreage because: 


you suspect he is decreasing his.” 


“Statistical Position Favors an Order- 
ly Market—The anticipated canned pea 
carryover of three to three and a half 
million cases based upon No. 303’s is ac- 
tually a trifle below what the industry 
considers safe insurance against possible 
1953 crop hazards. Planted acreages will 
wind up with less than 3 percent to 5 
percent more than the 1952 acreage and 
might go less as we understand New 
York State was unable to plant more 
than 80 percent of their intended acre- 
age. Pack beginnings will generally be 
two weeks late which puts Peas in seri- 
ous jeopardy of possible hot destructive 
weather being forecast for July and 
early August. Economic conditions con- 
tinue very sound and food purchases con- 
tinue at all time high levels. If we, 
under these favorable conditions, cannot 
conduct our canned pea merchandising 
on a sound and profitable basis heaven 
help us when times are bad.” 

“With the 1953 pack already compli- 
cated by an unusually late starting date, 
strong possibility of excessive heat dur- 
ing July, and a greater than normal 
threat of bunching at harvest time, no 
farsighted canner will deliberately let 
his fields go to produce volume instead 
of top quality. Remember that every 
ease of Standards produced will cer- 
tainly show you a loss so quality cutting 
and quality packing is a must for 1953.” 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY OUTPUT 
DOWN 


Production of frozen strawberries in 
California as of this month is 3,000,000 
lbs. below the figure for this same period 
last year, according to the California 
Strawberry Council, San Francisco. 

It is estimated that the frozen straw- 
berry production total for the nation 
this year will be approximately 75 per- 
cent of 1952’s output. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Pickup In Trading Tempo—Discount 
Effect Of Korean Truce—Stiffening Ten- 
dency Noted In Tomatoes—Raw Stock Too 
High For Bean Operation—Corn Quiet— 
R.S.P. Cherry Crop Not Promising—Stronger 
Undertone In Citrus—Good Movement Of 
Fruits Continues — Sardine Run Continues 
Negligible—Salmon Routine—Tuna Firm— 
Gulf Shrimp Offered. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., June 11, 1953 
THE SITUATION — With weather 


conditions affecting maturing canning - 


crops far from ideal, buyers are taking 
another look at their inventories and fig- 
uring on additional fill-in purchases be- 
fore new pack begins to move in volume. 
This brought about some pick-up in the 
trading tempo here during the week, and 
the trade had apparently thoroughly dis- 
counted the effect of the Korean truce 
situation. 


THE OUTLOOK — Pending further 
clarification of the economic reaction to 
the brightened picture on the world mili- 
tary front, canned foods buyers are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that there is 
nothing on the immediate horizon to in- 
dicate any drastic setback to canned 
foods demand, or to the price level. Even 
should there be some cutback in buying 
of canned foods for the armed forces, it 
is pointed out, a continued upswing in 
civilian food demands is in prospect. 


TOMATOES—Too much rain tells the 
story on eastern tomato pack prospects, 
and cutbacks in tomato acreage in some 
sections promise to be reflected in this 
season’s pack totals. Tri-state canners 
are rather firm at $1 and upwards on 
standard 1s, with 308s at $1.20, 2s at 
$1.25, and 2%s at $1.85-$1.90 on carry- 
over holdings, f.o.b. Reports from Flor- 
ida indicate that tomato canning has 
come to an end, packers winding up 
operations after selling prices reached 
a point where they were considered un- 
remunerative in the light of current can- 
ning costs. Currently, Florida packers 
are quoting standard 303s at $1.10, with 
2s at $1.17%-$1.20 and 10s at $6.50, all 
f.o.b. With a reduced tomato crop in 
prospect in New York State this season, 
canners are again paying growers $35 
per ton for Grade 1 tomatoes, the same 
price as a year ago. With higher oper- 
ating costs and an unchanged raw stock 
market, a firm price basis is in prospect 
when canners start quoting. Reports 
from the midwest note a steady under- 
tone in carryover tomatoes. 


BEANS — Tri-state canners are not 
operating extensively on beans, due to 
continued high raw stock costs, and the 
market for the canned product is nomi- 
nal. New York State canners expect to 
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get under way on green and wax beans 
by mid-July, with acreage up somewhat 
this season. Canners are not offering on 
a firm basis as yet, but opening prices 
are expected to be at least as high as 
those of a year ago. 


PEAS—Buyers are looking for early 
shipments of peas from the Tri-States 
to take up the slack in the current sup- 
ply of standards in distributing chan- 
nels. A steady market is reported from 
the midwest, with $1.25 the inside on 
standard 303s in most instances. Re- 
ports from upstate point to another 
small New York State pea pack this 
season. 


CORN—There was no change reported 
in the spot corn situation this week, and 
trade buying was light. Buyers will 
probably wait until new pack prospects 
shape up a little more definitely before 
doing much trading on carryover corn. 


CHERRIES—Buyers are looking over 
their r.s.p. cherry stocks in the light of 
unpromising reports concerning possible 
pack totals and prices this season. With 
the crop expected to run below that of a 
year ago, growing competition from 
quick freezers is in prospect. 


CITRUS—A stronger undertone de- 
veloped in No. 2 citrus juices during the 
week, the increase taking in both orange, 
which is now held at $1.17%, and un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice, which is up 
to 95 cents, f.o.b. Florida canneries. 
There is a wide range to packer quota- 
tions on 46-ounce juice, with orange 
ranging $2.50 to $2.80, and grapefruit 
juice showing a range of $2.05-$2.25. 
Blended juice ranges $2.40 to $2.50. 
Some packers are forecasting a complete 
cleanup of the canned citrus carryover 
by the time the 1953-54 pack starts mov- 
ing late in the year. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There has 
been a continued good movement on car- 
ryover fruits, both in California and the 
Northwest, and holdings will be extreme- 
ly limited in first hands when the new 
pack starts going into the warehouses. 
Limited offerings of standard cling peach 
halves in 2%s are reported at $2.40, 
f.o.b. coast common shipping point, with 
apricots offered at $3.45 for unpeeled 
halves. 


SARDINES—While canners continue 
to quote the market at $6.50 per case 
for keyless quarter oils, f.o.b. Maine can- 
neries, resale offerings as low as $6.05- 
$6.10 Maine cannery basis are reported. 
While the pack a year ago at this time 
was nearing the million-case mark, less 
than 100,000 cases have been canned 
thus far this season. Continued unfavor- 
able fish returns, it is expected, will firm 
up the price basis. 


SALMON—tThere were no new price 
developments reported in the salmon 
situation this week. Coast reports indi- 


cate that canners have concluded con- 
tracts with both fishermen and cannery 
workers covering plants in the Copper 
River area, and negotiations are nearing 


a conclusion on Bristol Bay plants. Early © 


reports on operations in the Copper 


River district indicate a normal run thus || 


far. Meanwhile, offerings from last 
year’s pack continue to dwindle, and the 
market is fairly steady. Reds, where 
available, command $27 for 1s, Seattle 


basis, with Alaska kings at $24, cohoe at | 


$21, pinks at $21, and chums at $15. 


TUNA —A firm undertone rules and 
there has been some pick-up in both de- 
mand and the pack on the west coast. 
The situation on imported tuna continues 
tight. 


SHRIMP — Gulf canners are quoting | 


the market on small shrimp at $4.25, 
with a slight pick-up in production re- 
ported. Medium continues firm at $5.00 
and large and $5.40, all quotations on 
uninspected packs, f.o.b. Gulf shipping 
point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Reacting Normally To Weather, 
Supply And Peace Overtures—Standard 2 
Tomatoes Continue To Slide—Heavy For- 
ward Booking Of Beans—Peas Routine, Two 
Weeks Late—Kraut Firm But Movement 
Slowed—Sliced Beets Sold Up—Citrus Rou- 
tine—Frost Damage To N.W. Pears—Ton- 
nage On N.W. Berries Reduced—Cherries 
Will Cost More—Salmon Prices Maintained 
But Market Sluggish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 11, 1953 


THE SITUATION—This week’s ac- 
tivity consisted mostly of fill in buying : 


although there has been a little forward 
buying on some fruits due to anticipated 
higher prices on the new packs. Adverse 
weather, both in California and_ the 
Northwest, has created some damage 
and grower prices are expected to be 
considerably higher, particularly of 
sweet cherries, than they were last year. 
Reports from the Northwest indicate 
that area has experienced more rain this 
season than they have for the last fifty 
years and it has had it’s effect. Royal 


Anne cherries have suffered considerably | 


as have Black cherries, Blue Lake beans 
and pears to a lesser extent. In any 
event, a situation like this points to less 
tonnage and higher prices and those buy- 
ers that are in a position to do so have 
been covering ahead to some extent 
where spot supplies are still available. 
There is considerable speculation here 
at the moment as to the effect of a truce 
in Korea on business conditions gene! 
ally and the trade, naturally pessimistic, 
are inclined to believe it will have 4 
bearish effect on the market. While an 
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attitude of this kind has a depressing 
effect on spot activity, the average buyer 
has not hesitated to place memo orders 
for new pack goods with those canners 
that have normally taken care of his re- 
quirements. In fact, where goods are 
extremely tight at the moment, such as 
green beans, there has been a rush to get 
aboard the band wagon. 


TOMATOES—Little change to report 
from last week as while fewer canners 
are now willing to sell at present below 
cost prices, the market on standard to- 
matoes continues to slide. This week 
found 2s selling at $1.30 with rumors of 
even lower prices. This size has been 
sold at retail levels to the consumer at 2 
for 23 cents which is an indication of the 
present plight of tomato canners. In the 
meantime, planting is away behind 
schedule because of extremely wet 
weather. 


BEANS—The trade have been book- 
ing heavily on new pack beans with 
much of this business set up for immedi- 
ate shipment when packed. Reports 
from New York indicate new pack green 
beans will be ready in some sections by 
the first of July and Chicago buyers have 
lost no time in placing orders on fancy 
beans for prompt shipment. The North- 
west is running behind schedule on Blue 
Lakes and it appears some tonnage will 
be lost. The Ozarks are also late and 
won't be ready until the 20th of this 
month. The trade are watching the 
situation very carefully and placing 
business wherever they feel they can get 
the earliest delivery. 

PEAS — Wisconsin canners have also 
been plagued by adverse weather with 
planting about two weeks late in that 
area. Spot business is routine only in 
this market as the trade see no reason to 
buy ahead. Current offerings of stand- 
ards are very scarce at $1.15 for 303s 
and $7.00 for tens. Extra standards are 
listed at $1.30 for 4 sieve Alaskas and 
$1.60 for faney 3 sieve. There will be a 
carryover on sweets and fancy ungraded 
in 303 tins have been reduced to $1.45. 
No prices on the new pack have been re- 


ceived from Wisconsin canners as yet. 
KRAUT—The movement of kraut has 

slowed down considerably due to a com- 

bination of much higher prices and 


warmer weather. However, processors 
are unconcerned as present unsold hold- 
Ings ary so much less than last year at 
this tice and they feel they will have 
little dificulty disposing of same by the 
time the new pack rolls around. Efforts 
are bein» made to have new goods avail- 
able o. of Wisconsin by the middle of 
Septem or. In the meantime, prices are 
firm 2)! unchanged at $6.00 for fancy 
tens, $1 30 for 2%s, $1.42% for 2s, and 
$1.30 308s. 

5 AND CARROTS—The trade 
are 


ong for sliced beets in all sizes 
and fin/ing nothing as canners in this 
area ar completely sold up. Smaller 
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sizes of whole beets are cleaning up nice- 
ly although there seems to be plenty of 
larger sizes. Carrots of all kinds are 
closely sold and only limited scattered 
offerings are available. A few fancy 
diced are offered at 75 cents for eight 
ounce, $1.22% for 303s and $6.60 for 
tens, all from Wisconsin sources. 


CITRUS—Sales of citrus in this mar- 
ket are mostly routine although Florida 
canners indicate prices will be higher, 
in fact, there have been some advances 
on grapefruit juice. The short season 
on this item is rapidly drawing to a close 
and based on the present rate of move- 
ment canners are of the opinion supplies 
will be short by September. Grapefruit 
juice unsweetened is now up to $2.10 
while blended remains at $2.45 and 
orange at $2.50 for early pack and $2.75 
for Valencia. 


PEARS—Frost damage in the North- 
west has reduced tonnage to a _ point 
where canners are sure grower. prices 
will be higher than they were last year. 
As a result, the trade have shown an 
inclination to buy somewhat heavier than 
normal and sales are better. Standards 
are difficult to find while choice are sell- 
ing readily at $3.15 for 2%s and $11.25 
for tens. Fancy 2%s, which are very 
tight, are firmly held at $3.75 while tens 
have been selling here at $13.00. All of 
these prices will definitely be higher 
when new pack prices are announced. 


BERRIES—Tonnage on all Northwest 
berries has been reduced although it is 
difficult to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion at present. One important factor 
has named prices on new pack straw- 
berries at $2.10 for fancy Britemores in 
8 oz. tins, $3.70 for 1s, $4.45 for 2s and 
$3.75 for 303s. 


SWEET CHERRIES—There is little 
question that new prices will be higher 
when named than present spot quota- 
tions as the weather has reduced antici- 
pated tonnage considerably. Distributors 
have been buying ahead on Royal Annes 
and would do the same on Blacks if any- 
thing was available. Fancy Annes are 
now firm at $2.35 for ones, $4.00 for 
2%s and $15.00 for tens. The trade are 
showing no reluctance to buy at these 
figures. 


SALMON—Nothing important price- 
wise to report this week as prices gener- 
ally are well maintained on a rather 
sluggish market. However, the industry 
has announced that a program to pub- 
licize and advertise canned salmon dur- 
ing the summer months has been agreed 
upon by the industry and this is impor- 
tant. This will be an industry wide 
program to educate the consumer on the 
many and varied uses of canned salmon. 
If same is as successful as that intro- 
duced by the kraut and pineapple indus- 
try it should stimulate the sale of all 
canned salmon to a great extent. Other 
canning industries please note. 


MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Spot Business — Marketing Order 
Signed — Fruits Cleaning Up Nicely — 
Strength In Citrus—Strong Demand For Ap- 
plesauce—Volume Business On Tomatoes— 
Prorate Deliveries On Asparagus Seen—Sal- 
mon Dull—Tuna Demand Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 11, 1953 


THE SITUATION —A steady and 
quite considerable spot business con- 
tinues to be booked by canners, with 
shipping instructions suggesting that 
stocks in many lines in the hands of dis- 
tributors are rather limited. With the 
exception of a very few items, list prices 
are being well maintained and where any 
changes are being made the tendency is 
upward. This is especially true of new 
pack spinach, which has been selling in 
some instances well below cost of pro- 
duction. The asparagus season is about 
at an end and the only question now is 
just how much smaller will it prove than 
last year’s pack. A feature of the week 
has been a freak rainstorm that visited 
the northern part of the State causing 
considerable damage to the cherry crop. 


MARKETING ORDER — Canners 
have been advised by the California Cling 
Peach Advisory Board that the required 
number of assents has been received by 
the State Bureau of Markets and that 
the marketing order for canning and 
freezing cling peaches for 1953-54 has 
been signed and becomes effective June 9, 
1953. It has not been determined, as 
yet, whether or not there will be any 
elimination program by green drop. It 
is anticipated that full data in regard to 
crop prospects will be on hand by 
June 15. 


FRUITS — The movement of Califor- 
nia canned fruits into channels of dis- 
tribution continues brisk and carryovers 
into the new season are proving much 
lighter than seemed likely the first of the 
year. The demand for cling peaches has 
been very steady and since no new pack 
will be ready for délivery before August 
the carryover promises to be quite mod- 
est. Bartlett pears, which moved rather 
slowly the first part of the season, came 
into their own again early in the spring 
and there are- now no distress stocks, 
with prices firm. Fruit Cocktail lagged 
in sales for several months but the 
Spring demand exceeded expectations 
and stocks in first hands are low, with 
list prices firm. Fancy No. 2%s are sell- 
ing up to $3.45, with choice at $3.15- 
$3.25. Holdings of No. 10s are very 
light, with some sales of fancy reported 
at $12.75 and choice at $12.00. Cherries 
are getting in light supply with the de- 
mand strengthened hy reports of damage 
to the new crop on the West Coast. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS — The demand for citrus 
products, especially juice, has shown an 
improvement of late and prices on the 
latter have been advanced slightly. Part 
of the strength is attributed to recent 
crop reports which indicate that the 
coming crop may well be below earlier 
estimates. 


APPLE SAUCE — Apple sauce con- 
tinues in strong demand, but offerings 
are very small. There has been some out- 
of-season pack of fruit from the Pacific 
Northwest made by California canners 
and despite the fact that this is not up 
to regular pack in quality it has found 
a market at about top-grade prices 
quoted the first of the year. 


TOMATOES—A good-volume business 
is being done on the entire tomato list, 
but at prices that do not represent a 
profit. Some canners are no longer push- 
ing sales of such items as paste, pre- 
ferring to carry over some stock into 
the new season and making but a light 
pack then. Recent sales of standard to- 
matoes have been made at $1.25 for No. 
1- 303s, $1.50 for No. 2s, $1.80 for No. 
2%s and $6.75 for No. 10s. Tomato 
juice is moving quite freely, with No. 2 
fancy available at 95 cents, 46-oz. at 
$2.00 and No. 10 at $4.25. 


ASPARAGUS — The feature of the 
new packing season has been the manner 
in which new-pack asparagus has moved. 
Weather conditions proved unsatisfac- 
tory for this vegetable and the output is 
far below expectations, with the season 
almost at an end. Quite early it became 
apparent that the pack of all-green 
would be a comparatively small one, but 
this also proved to be the case with green 
tipped and white. Some canners find 
themselves oversold on certain items and 
prorate deliveries will be necessary. In 
some instances, reported this week, de- 
liveries on some items will be no more 
than 48 percent. Price lists remain un- 
changed but some buyers are offering 
higher than list for items on which they 
are not covered. 


POTATOES—Prices on new potatoes 
of 1953 California pack have _ been 
brought out by the California Packing 
Corp., with its Del Monte brand quoted 
at $1.45, and its other brands at $1.20 
for No. 2s. Canning operations are under 
way and some shipments have already 
been made. 


SALMON—The canned salmon situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory with most 
operators, sales being quite disappoint- 
ing. The public has evidently decided 
that prices are too high and is turning to 
meat and to other items in the fish list. 
Operating costs continue to mount and 
it is understood that several Alaskan 
canneries will not be in operation this 
year. Prices are without change, with 
No. 1 tall Alaska reds quoted at $27.00- 
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$28.00, pinks at $20.00 and chums at 
$15.00. 


TUNA—tThe demand for tuna is keep- 
ing up well, with much of the California 
pack of fancy white meat moving out 
under advertised brands at the top price 
of $16.00. The pack for the first four 
months of this year was 1,813,492 cases, 
compared with 1,477,767 cases for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
California mackerel pack for the first 
four months of the year was 191,391 
cases, compared with 108,855 cases a 
year earlier. The demand for this item 
is also strong at $8.00-$8.50 a case. 


IN MEMORIAM 


AULSEY O. STEPHENS 


Aulsey O. Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Havana Canning Company, Havana, 
Florida, died May 26 following a brief 
illness. Mr, Stephens, who was the 
father of Alvin A. Stephens, President 
of the firm, had been inactive in the 
business since 1927 due to a physical 
handicap. 


BENJAMIN L. COOLEY 


Benjamin L. Cooley, an executive of 
Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, 
New York, died at his home in Bergen, 
New York on June 7, following a heart 
attack. Mr. Cooley began a long career 
in the canning business when he joined 
Curtice Brothers on April 1, 1897 at 
their Vernon, New York plant, where he 
held successive jobs until he became 
Plant Manager there. In 1924 he trans- 
ferred to the Curtice Bergen plant as 
Manager and continued in that capacity 
until his retirement December 31, 1949. 
He had acted in an advisory capacity to 
the firm since his retirement. Mr. Cooley 
had also been Mayor of Bergen, retiring 
in 1948 after having served 12 years in 
consecutive terms. Since retiring as 
Mayor he had served as a member of the 
Town Board of Assessors, although in 
recent years had been inactive because 
of failing health. He is survived by his 
son, Frank, of Morris Plains, New 
Jersey. 


ROBERT H. BRIGGS 


Robert H. Briggs, manager of the 
chemical sales division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. died at his home in Bronxville, 
New York., on June 2 after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Briggs was 55 years old. A 
widely known figure in the chemical in- 
dustry, he joined Pfizer in 1943 as a 
chemical sales representative in the 
firm’s New York office. Previous to his 
recent appointment as its manager, he 
held a number of executive positions in 
the Pfizer chemical sales division. 


IDENTITY STANDARD FOR 
CORNED BEEF HASH PROPOSED 


(Continued from Page 9) 


or collectively to the extent of 5 percent 
of the meat ingredient. 


(2) Onions, including fresh onions, de- 


hydrated onions, or onion powder. 

(3) Garlic, including fresh garlic, de- 
hydrated garlic, or garlic powder. 

(4) Water. 

(5) Beef broth or beef stock. 

(6) Monosodium glutamate. 

(7) Hydrolyzed plant protein. 

(c) (1) The label shall bear the name 
“corned beef hash”. 

(2) When any ingredient specified in 
paragraph (b) (1)of this section is used, 
the label shall bear the following applic- 
able statement: Beef cheek meat consti- 
tutes 5 percent of the meat ingredient, 
or beef head meat constitutes 5 percent 
of the meat ingredient, or beef heart 
meat constitutes 5 percent of the meat 
ingredient. When two or more of the 
ingredients are used the words “consti- 
tutes 5 percent of meat ingredient” need 
only appear once. 

(3) Whenever the words “corned beef 


hash” are featured on the label so con- | 


spicuously as to identify the contents, 
the statements prescribed in subpara- 
graph (2) of this paragraph shall in- 
mediately and conspicuously precede or 
follow such name without intervening 
written, printed, or other graphic matter. 


FROZEN SUCCOTASH GRADES 


The first issue of U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Succotash were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register fo June 6 
and become effective July 6. In addi- 
tion to a mixture of corn and lima beans, 
the Standards provide for the use of 


Soy Beans or fresh, immature pods of | 


green or wax beans. Maximum propor- 
tions of corn are 75 percent, and of the 
other beans mentioned 50 percent. 
product may contain not less than 50 
percent corn, nor less than 25 percent 
of the specific type or types of beans 
used. 


30 points are allotted for color, 30 for ’ 


absence of defects, and 40 for tenderness. 


PLAN AD CAMPAIGN 


The 


Quaker City Parking Company, A|len- 


town, Pennsylvania, processors of horse 
meat products, plans an extensive brand 
name advertising campaign and has ap- 
pointed Mackes & Taylor of Allentown 
to handle the account. The campaign 
will feature primarily horse meat dog 
food, of which four different types are 
offered. The company also processes 
corned horse meat loaf, horse meat and 
gravy, and a luncheon loaf, as export 
items for human consumption. Slaught- 
ering at the plant is done under govern- 
ment inspection. 
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